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CHRISTIANITY AND THE CLASSICS 


By Ww. B. STANFORD 


. HAT has Athens to do with Jerusalem?’ cries Tertullian of 

Carthage when the Christian Church was barely two centuries 
old, ‘what harmony is there between Plato’s Academy and the Church?’ 
Then, with all the mastery of eloquence that he had learned in the 
school of classical rhetoric, he denounces non-Christian. literature as 
pernicious—‘We have no need of curiosity going beyond Christ Jesus, 
nor of inquiry beyond the Gospel.’ 

The question might still be crudely asked to-day—Why teach pagan 
literature in Christian countries and Christian schools? Some may 
answer that the problem and the conflict are past; none of the greater 
Christian churches opposes classical education now; on the contrary 
the clergy mostly encourage it, while it is the scientists that object. 
But Christianity and the classics meet each other with different facets 
in different epochs. Sometimes these facets seem less adjustable than 
those before them. And some of the defences made for pre-Christian 
literature by Christians, and some of the uses they recommend for it, 
deserve attention still. 

What follows here is mainly an historical survey, and necessarily a 
very sketchy one. It must begin long before our Lord’s time, at the 
death of Alexander the Great in 323 B.c. By that time Palestine and 
Egypt, the two great centres of Judaism, had come under Greek rule. 
After Alexander’s death both these regions were taken over by Ptolemy. 
He and his namesake successors were enlightened and tolerant 
monarchs. Under their rule Hellenism gained ground among the Jews 
both at Jerusalem and at Alexandria. In the Egyptian capital in the 
third century B.c. the Septuagint, that noble Greek version of the Old 
Testament, was begun. Some of the more recent books in the collection 
may have been first written in Greek. Others like Esther (which has 
the structure of a Greek tragedy), the Song of Songs (with its echoes of 
Theocritus, a poet familiar in Alexandria), and Ecclesiastes, seem to 
show direct Greek literary influence. 

In Palestine, naturally, the Jews were less eager to borrow from the 
treasures of Greek poetry and philosophy. But, undoubtedly, during 
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the Ptolemaic period the Greek language became better known there, 
and antipathy to some aspects of Hellenism lessened. Given time, 
these tendencies in Palestine might have gone far. A change of govern- 
ment ejected the Ptolemaic dynasty. Thirty years later Antiochus 
Epiphanes reversed the former policy of toleration and tried to force 
the Olympian gods and the Greek way of life on the rancorous Jews. 
This is one of the earliest, perhaps the very first, example in European 
history of penal legislation to enforce religious conformity. It failed. 
The Maccabees, having roused the people to defend their Holy of 
Holies from sacrilege by idols, expelled the Greeks, and for a century 
the Jews had self-government. Things Greek became loathed. Yet 
in outlying parts the Greek language survived till our Lord’s time and 
afterwards—in the Decapolis region, for example, where Gadara (later 
famous for demented pigs) had already produced three literary Greeks 
of high distinction, Menippus the satirist, Meleager the anthologist, 
and Philodemus the philosopher. This suggests a question: When 
Christ preached in those parts, did He speak Greek? There is not 
enough evidence to decide, but the balance of probability is that He 
did so there and elsewhere, at least in His extempore exchanges with 
persons like the woman of Syro-Phoenicia, a Greek-speaking district 
which Eunapius later tells us was renowned for wit. In Jerusalem the 
three languages that were destined to be written on the Cross and into 
the heart of Christianity—Hebrew, Greek, and Latin—could be heard 
spoken: Hebrew in the synagogues, Greek amuagst cosmopolitans and 
at the courts of the Herods, Latin on the lips of legionaries and the 
Roman magistrates. 

So, at the time of our Lord’s teaching, the Jews at home were un- 
friendly, but in Alexandria well disposed, to Greek thought. The 
Alexandrian Philo was writing his masterly apologetics for Jewish 
monotheism in Greek and winning converts at this time. Aristobulus, 
another Jew, had asserted that Pythagoras, Socrates, and Plato derived 
their wisdom from Moses, as a way of reconciling strict Jews to their 
teaching. A Jewish Greek literature had emerged. 

Within a few years after the Crucifixion and Resurrection, Christianity 
had become a religion for Gentiles as well as Jews. Paul had begun 
his preaching to the Greeks. How much he owed to Stoicism and Greek 
thought in general is disputed, but it was certainly more than a little. 
He quotes Greek poets three times, Aratus (Acts xvii. 28 ‘For we are 
his offspring’), an iambic line from a play (1 Corinthians xv. 33 ‘Evil 
conversations corrupt good characters’), and Epimenides (Titus i. 12 
“Cretans are always liars, evil beasts, lazy bellies’). One has only to 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE CLASSICS 3 
read a little Seneca to find how many of St. Paul’s finest sayings were 
from classical sources. 

For the lover of the classics the scene in Acts xvii when St. Paul 
appeals to the Athenians at the Areopagus is one of the most dramatic 
in the Bible. Five hundred years earlier Aeschylus had chosen the 
same site for his Eumenides, the climax of his greatest endeavour to 
justify the ways of God to men, which was also the noblest and most 
optimistic effort of the kind in all Greek poetry. Aeschylus’ central 
doctrine was Justice, the highest principle that man could reach 
without revelation. But a sombre shadow lies over the play, one that 
darkened many moments of Greek exaltation. Apollo the god of 
brightness and joy, expresses it in Eumenides 647-8 (it recurs often in 
the trilogy) 

Once a man is dead, and the dust has drawn in his blood, 
there is no kind of rising again. 
The same mood momentarily darkens Pindar’s triumphant joy at the 
end of the eighth Pythian, 135 


Creatures of a day! What is man? A shadow in a dream. 


Few Greek imaginative writers, from Homer to the last poets of the 
Anthology, escaped it. St. Paul had learned this from his early Hellen- 
istic training. So—‘to deliver those who through fear of death were all 
their lifetime subject to bondage’ (Hebrews ii. 15)—he took as the key- 
note of his speech at the Acropolis the certainty of resurrection, the 
very word that Aeschylus had made Apollo use in blank denial. 

For another reason, too, it was a challenging word to use. It had a 
ring of revolution, the overthrow of the old order, a kataotpogi) véwv 
Seopiwv (Eumenides 490-1), for &vaotac1s would sound in Greek ears 
even nearer to oté&o1s than ‘resurrection’ does to‘insurrection’ in English.! 
The Greek reaction to the speech was typical. Some mocked. These 
were no doubt the supercilious heirs of Epicurus and Zeno who had 
already called Paul a Spermologos—one who picks up odds and ends 
of knowledge, as a hen picks up seeds, in contrast with their own ordered 
systematic knowledge. The absurd, excitable little Hebrew, talking 
colonial Greek, would hardly do more than amuse and supply material 
for ridicule to these marble-glossy intellects. A few, after the speech, 


' Besides évéotaois St. Paul used another notable word with a long classical 
history to describe how the Gentiles tried to ‘grope after’ God in earlier times, 
ynAagpéw. This is the word that Homer has in Odyssey ix to describe the blind 
Cyclops feeling after Odysseus in the cave. Every educated Athenian would 
recognize it as such. But St. Paul probably took it from the Septuagint. 
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were good enough to say that they would consent to hear more of the 
matter. One, an Areopagite, believed. 

Here is an epitome of the whole relationship between Christianity 
and the classics (especially if one adds the fact that meanwhile there 
were Christians at Jerusalem who gravely disapproved of Paul’s 
gentile policy). Here we find the pagan scoffers, the disapproving 
puritans, and Paul with his true vision that God’s revelation besides 
transcending history and culture is also immanent in all human strivings 
for truth and beauty. Paul did not say ‘Smash the images, burn the 
books, abandon this abominable city’, but petavoeite ‘Change your 
attitude, cease to confuse man’s highest art and thought with God, the 
Lord of heaven and earth who is not to be confined in the work of 
men’s hands’, and, “This life is not all; there is a resurrection.’ He 
had learned this attitude from the words of his Master: ‘I came not 
to destroy, but to fulfil.’ 

A century later the Gospel, now firmly planted in the soil of Hellen- 
ism, was finding active propagators. Alexandria had again become a 
centre of fusion and reconciliation. Christian Fathers of the Church 
began to use Philo’s method of apologetic. Clement, while ruthlessly 
exposing the faults of classical Greece, advises Christians to study its 
writings and digest what is best in them. Truth is a river, he says, 
with many tributaries; the stream that flowed from and through 
ancient Athens is worth tracing back to its source. Clement’s successor 
Origen defended classical literature as a preparation for the gospel. 
Meanwhile in the West Minucius Felix composed his elegant and reason- 
able dialogue in Ciceronian Latin to convert educated Romans. In 
Africa the lava of Tertullian’s antipathy was gathering heat and move- 
ment. 

In A.D. 313 Constantine’s Edict of Toleration at Milan relieved the 
Christians from fear of persecution, but Christianity did not become 
the official religion of the Empire till 391 under Theodosius. In the 
middle of this century Cappadocia produced two champions of Hellen- 
ism. (Formerly Cappadocia had been notorious for barbarism—which, 
Basil observed, had compensations, for the Cappadocians escaped 
one heresy because their language was not subtle enough to express 
it.) These were Basil and Gregory of Nazianzus. Basil’s Word to 
Youths is written in charming style and abounds with sensible remarks 
on the usefulness of the classics for Christians. It is a book that deserves 
an honoured place in our university courses. He says that the classics 
contain ‘truth as it were in shadows or reflections’; one should treat 
the ancient authors as a bee uses flowers, extracting the honey and 
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leaving the rest; the Greek poets offer valuable moral lessons; Homer 
teaches honour, Hesiod rectitude, Solon moral goodness, and so on. 
Gregory strongly supports him. 

But in the West there were signs of growing feelings against the 
classics. The celebrated dream of Jerome in which he was accused of 
being a Ciceronian not a Christian symbolizes an inner conflict between 
the pagan spirit and the Christian. In the end Jerome decides to turn 
from his beloved classics. This was fortunate for Christendom. A 
Ciceronian Vulgate would have held back the development of Latin 
and over-dressed the sinewy simplicity of the New Testament for 
centuries. A little later Augustine of Carthage advocated the policy of 
spoiling the Egyptians in reading the classics. He also wrote a treatise 
on (classical) logic. In contrast Ambrose is reputed to have considered 
inserting as a clause into the litany ‘From the logic of Aristotle good 
Lord deliver us.’ 

In the middle of this fourth century the Christians endured a test 
that might have done them far more harm than Diocletian’s ferocity 
fifty years earlier. Julian, who believed that the Olympian theology 
and the pagan way of life were better than the new faith, proclaimed 
toleration for all, but surreptitiously began to edge the Christians 
out of all positions of authority or influence. His death after a reign of 
eighteen months stopped him from doing much. Yet its potential 
danger for wavering Christians was clear. Muffled pressure may 
stifle where direct persecution only strengthens. ; 

The barbarian invasions in the west during the fifth century left 
little leisure for the cultivation of art and literature. Christians had 
to live more on the emotional and physical planes than on the intellectual. 
Hellenism was retreating eastwards, and even the knowledge of the 
Greek scriptures and language was vanishing, its last refuge being in 
the extreme West, in Ireland. A significant tendency becomes clear in 
the Latin countries: the form of classical education remains but the 
spirit dwindles till the Renaissance. The seven liberal arts (or, more 
precisely, methods) of the trivium and quadrivium were only a skeleton: 
the flesh and blood of pre-Christian passions and feelings had been 
completely drawn away. Similarly, when Isidore of Seville in the middle 
of the sixth century produced his compendium of classical learning, 
it was not a picture of the vigorous civilization of Greece and Rome but 
a collection of dehumanized facts, an innocuous, lifeless museum of 
desiccated antique bones. About the same time Gregory I exerted 
his papal authority to suppress works of classical literature as dangerous. 

Fortunately there was also an instinct to preserve the voices of the 
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past. In the sixth century Benedict had founded his monastery at 
Monte Cassino (where a temple of Apollo may still have had a few 
worshippers). The Benedictines became the chief treasurers of the 
classical tradition, and a thousand years later evolved the technique 
of scientific palaeography. In the samecentury Cassiodorus, Theodoric’s 
minister, founded his cloister of Vivarium, encouraging the monks to 
copy and study classical manuscripts. It was he who established the 
seven liberal arts as the basis of education. Afterwards Irish founda- 
tions, like Bobbio of Columbanus, shared nobly in the work of preserva- 
tion. 

Meanwhile in eastern Europe a symbolic event had happened. 
In 529 Justinian closed the schools of Athens after their thousand 
years of teaching. In recompense he built the cathedral of the Holy 
Wisdom at Constantinople. The copia of Pallas Athene had been 
gathered up into a deeper and more universal wisdom. So in Julian’s 
brief reign the pathetic last oracle from Delphi had told that Apollo’s 
shrine could prophesy no more: 


Say to the king that the cunning-wrought courtyard has fallen, 
Phoebus no more holds the cell, no more the oracular laurel, 
No more the speaking fountain. Quenched is the speech of the waters. 


But till the fall of the Eastern capital in 1453 Byzantine scholars— 
Stephanus, Stobaeus, Photius, Suidas, Tzetzes, and others—cherished 
and interpreted the ancient writers. 

After the seventh century Islam drove Hellenism out of Egypt and 
Asia Minor, but, while detesting the Greek spirit, it adopted and pre- 
served Greek science and philosophy zealously at a time when Europe 
neglected them. Later these reached Europe again through Spain. 
In the Western Christendom the Hellenic spirit was moribund. The 
form remained, but only as a vessel for Christian contents. Hymns in 
Sapphics and Alcaics were written and became lasting ornaments of 
the Church, but Sappho and Alcaeus, if remembered at all, were 
deplored. In the ninth century some revival of classics occurred at 
the court of the Carolingians, and John Scotus Eriugena won admiration 
for his skill in Greek. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries another 
epoch of learning led to the great work of Thomas Aquinas in which 
Aristotle was accepted (not without protest by other churchmen) as 
the strongest ally of Christian theology. Here was a strange reversal of 
Tertullian’s outburst to heretics: ‘Miserable Aristotle who supplies 
them with a logic evasive in its propositions, far-fetched in its conclu- 
sions, disputatious in its arguments, burdensome even to itself, settling 
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everything in order to settle nothing.’ Now it is Tertullian who is the 
heretic, Aristotle the foundation of orthodoxy. But the finality which 
later thinkers attached to Aquinas was in many ways the antithesis of 
Aristotle’s typically Greek, empirical, inquiring spirit. 

The Renaissance took time to cross Europe. England hardly felt it 
till the sixteenth century, a hundred years after its arrival in Italy 
and France. What the Renaissance revived was the classical spirit— 
private judgement, freedom of speech, a childlike (not childish) fresh- 
ness of outlook, a feeling for liberty that led to republicanism and 
democracy. Many thinkers found themselves in the tragic position of 
Antigone: on the one side ecclesiastical law forbade them to follow 
truth as they saw it, on the other the inner, unwritten law urged them 
to go on even at the risk of death. Some, like Erasmus, evaded the 
practical issue. Others followed Antigone or Creon. The resulting 
quarrels and schisms were regrettable but inevitable. In the end the 
Christian Churches were purer and stronger for the revival of the 
moderating and liberating power of Hellenism. 

In Puritanism and Jansenism the Old Testament anti-pagan spirit 
gained temporary influence. But it is noteworthy that in England, at 
least, the Puritan writers saw no harm in a thorough acquaintance with 
classical literature. The style, strength, and enthusiasm that Milton 
acquired from it are potent still, though for Milton himself classical 
reading merely served to perfect his literary technique and furnish his 
mind. It failed to sweeten or humanize his nature. 

In the eighteenth century classical information became an attribute 
of polite society. But through lack of precise popular scholarship the 
classical spirit was often changed beyond recognition. The very term 
‘classical’ became most misleadingly applied to a superficial and formal 
elegance quite foreign to the atmosphere of Periclean Athens. Later 
an exaggerated romanticism in literature came as a revolt from this 
narrowing pseudo-classicism. With it began the romanticizing and 
idealizing of ancient classical times. The worlds of Homer, of Sappho, 
of Pericles, of Plato, of Virgil, were seen under ‘the light that never 
was on sea or land’. Their faults were forgotten, their virtues extolled, 
and a golden Theocritean aureole of happiness turned every scene into 
an idyll. Paganism became a symbol of unspoilt gaiety, of fresh and 
friendly joy in living. As the sordidness of the industrial revolution 
grew darker, this yearning for a Grecian antiquity appealed more and 
more to poets and thinkers. 

The last half-century of scholarship has done something to correct 
this exaggeration. We know now how much there was of terror and 
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uneasiness in the religion of the average Roman and Greek, how grim a 
state was Greek slavery, how unfair the Athenian etiquette for women, 
how selfish, self-opinionated, unscrupulous, cruel, self-seeking, and 
chauvinistic Greeks and Romans could be. If we remember that almost 
all the surviving literature comes from the privileged classes, while few 
words of complaint survive from the oppressed ones, we shall be less 
satisfied that most men were happier then than now. And, apart from 
social inequalities, in every age of classical antiquity there was something 
of the moral vice that St. Paul so vehemently attacks in his epistle to 
the Romans (i, 24-32). Much more could be said on this, but the fact 
is clear, and should be made clear by every conscientious teacher of 
the classics, that classical times were no golden age. It is good neither 
for Christianity nor the classics to imply that they were—to imply 
that the average ancient Greek looked like a statue by Lysippus, lived 
like a Socrates, and wrote like a Sophocles, ever delicately moving in 
an azure, sunlit air. 

In the nineteenth century the classics and their value for education 
were threatened in another way. Under German influence they became 
a field for quasi-scientific research. There was danger that the classics 
would cease to be used for reading and enjoyment and edification, and 
become instead an area for statistical and linguistic investigation. 
Having passed through the ordeal they are much stronger for it. 
Christianity gained, too. The Homeric Problem as propounded by 
Wolf in 1795 led scholars to evolve a method of critical inquiry which 
later was applied to the Bible. For a while it looked as though the Bible’s 
authority would suffer, as Homer’s had. But now we can read our Bible 
and our Homer in a truer, saner, and more convincing way than ever 
before. 

The revival of the English public schools under Arnold’s influence 
strengthened the classical element in education. But as in early medi- 
eval times, the emphasis moved again towards formal aspects—grammar, 
prosody, composition, memory-work—and away fromthe spirit. The re- 
sult was that educational reformers, seeing how mere parrot-knowledge 
and literary dodges were encouraged in classical teaching, tended to 
turn to more practical and less formal subjects. Christianity has been 
suffering similarly for its emphasis on form and its neglect of spirit. 
They can help each other towards revival. 

The time has come to ask, what do the classics offer towards Christian 
education to-day? I see three chief contributions. First, they offer a 
picture of a highly intellectual people groping for God. We see in 
them how much humanity at its best can, and cannot, achieve without 
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God’s direct intervention and Self-revelation. It has been well said 
that the Greeks raised man towards God, the Jews brought God down 
toman. When our Lord’s words are translated ‘I am thegood shepherd’, 
we lose much if we cannot appreciate something of what the Greeks 
would understand by 6 KoAds trowtv, and what we lose adequately 
symbolizes how much the poorer the modern Christian will be without 
some knowledge of the classics. 

Secondly, a classical training will prevent Christians from parochial- 
ism in time. It will prevent the common pietistic error that Christianity 
has given us everything we value spiritually in contemporary life. A 
thorough understanding of the classics can prevent this priggishness 
and complacency. Dante was not ashamed to take Virgil as his guide. 
There are too many Christian teachers and preachers to-day whose 
interest in Athens and Rome goes no further back than St. Paul, just 
as there are too many teachers of the classics whose interest in the 
development of European thought ends with Theocritus or Statius. 

Thirdly, what better background is there for the Christian virtues 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity than the four cardinal virtues of the ancient 
classics—courage, temperance, prudence, justice? Can any other 
subject offer preferable qualities or teach these more effectively? 
(And if puritans should prate of necessary bowdlerizations—does 
Aeschylus need them more than Shakespeare, Euripides than Ibsen, 
Menander than Congreve, Juvenal than Swift?) 

‘What has Athens to do with Jerusalem?’ cried Tertullian. Clement, 
Origen, Basil, Aquinas, Dante, Erasmus, and many another not named 
here, have answered him. ‘We have no need of curiosity beyond 
Christ nor of inquiry beyond the gospel’ says Tertullian. “Test all 
things, hold fast to that which is good’ advises Paul. Christianity 
could achieve its purpose without the classics, and the classics could 
survive on their own merits without Christianity. But they are natural 
allies, not rivals, and each is historically and culturally the narrower 
and shallower without the other. 


PAIRS OF PASSAGES IN VIRGIL 
By w. F. J. KNIGHT 


NCREASE in knowledge of the psychology of ordinary people, and 

still more of poets, added to recent progress in scholarship, has 
affected our necessary approach to old critical problems more than we 
fully realize yet. In trying to understand ancient poets old questions, 
such as how to make sense of a passage, how to prove that a poet is 
consistent with himself, and what the intention of the poet was, are 
coming to seem more and more insufficient and sometimes even the 
wrong questions to ask. Further, it is dangerous to make a solution to a 
problem depend on answers to such questions, especially when the 
problem concerns a great and most authentic poet such as Aeschylus or 
Virgil. Again and again the text of Virgil has been emended for in- 
sufficient reasons; for example, to make sense, or to agree with the 
assumed intentions of the poet. The truth is that Virgil, like other great 
poets, wrote down sometimes not the precise, prosaic result of inten- 
tions, or any proposition accurate and coherent at some particular 
moment, but words that symbolized-some long mental history, with 
reference to different meanings actual at different times, or else some- 
thing that was true all at the same time, but ambiguous and complex, 
with meanings outreaching syntax, grammar, and words. 

When Virgil wrote rapidum cretae or Cretae ueniemus Oaxen he 
invented the name Oaxes. It was partly a town in Crete, and partly 
several different rivers in Asia. In so far as it was in Crete, Cretae must 
be understood, and rapidum translated ‘swift’. In so far as it was in 
Asia, rapidum cretae may as well, or better, be understood to mean 
‘sweeping down chalk’. Virgil had for long pondered places and words, 
and the result is a complex which is not a coherent unit in a single 
moment of time. Again, Virgil calls Allecto the Fury caeli conuexa per 
auras, as if conuexa were the participle conuecta, ‘carried’, ‘riding’, 
instead of a substantive meaning the ‘curves’ or ‘vault’ of the sky. He 
did this because he was thinking of the usual phrase caeli conuexa, of 
the adjective deuexus which means ‘coming down’, ‘setting’, and could 
be applied to a noun to indicate movement, and also of his own phrase, 
used of Juno, aurasque inuecta tenebat, ‘steered riding her course in air’. 
The memories combined to produce an ungrammatical word. In these 
and other such passages emendation has been quite wrongly assumed 
necessary. Really, they are not much stranger than Virgil’s use of 
insomnium, translated from évUTrviov, to mean ‘dream’, whereas Latin 
knew only somnium, ‘dream’, and insomnia, feminine, ‘sleeplessness’. 
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It is, then, very much a matter of what happened in Virgil’s mind at 
different times. So it may well be with the half-lines also. The answer 
to the question whether Virgil meant to leave them incomplete may 
well be, ‘Neither, and both’. At first he probably meant to complete 
them all; but it is perfectly likely that he later decided that some at 
least of them were better as they were. 

Such a change of mind is more certain and more interesting in 
another connexion. 
Virgil is well known to have rehandled words, phrases, and lines, to 
use them in a slightly altered form in a different place. For example, 
he has many similar but not identical descriptions of sunrise and sunset. 

Such ‘retractation’ is near the very centre of his style. 

One class of ‘retractations’ that is particularly interesting is provided 
by certain pairs of incidents. They give the impression that only one of 
each pair was originally intended. Possibly Virgil meant to excise the 
other, after fitting it into the Aeneid inadvertently or for some unknown 
reason. But both passages of each pair became organic in the poem; 
so that neither Virgil nor anyone else has succeeded with their final 
excision. I suggest that Virgil changed his mind and found that the | 
pairs were necessary and expressed his poetic meaning better than he 
had guessed. With Virgil ‘chance is the friend of art’. 

The tendency to such duplication is one form of Virgil’s known 
tendency to repetition and his self-suggestion. Dido has a sister Anna, 
who was partly a divine creature of Roman religion, Anna Perenna. 
So Camilla also, the fighting Volscian maiden, finds it easy to have a 
sister similarly named, for she is Acca, and similarly, at least in part, a 
Roman divinity, Acca Larentia. It would not be surprising, therefore, 
if Virgil wanted some pairs of incidents to remain in the text. Some- 
thing like this may have happened. At first he got a suggestion from 
somewhere, and when the time came worked it up into an incident. 
Meanwhile the applicability of the idea to another place occurred to 
him, and at some time he worked it up differently for that use. He 
might even put both passages into their places before realizing that they 
were in duplicate but both valuable; possibly expecting to remove one 
of them later, until one day he read a large part of the poem, and only 
then found that the double use of a single suggestion would have to 
stand, either because the story had come to depend on both, or for 
some other reason. 

It is probably in this way that the incidents of Palinurus and Misenus 
both came to be needed in the Aeneid. At the end of the fifth book 
Palinurus, helmsman of the flagship, fell overboard, touched by the 
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wand of the God of Sleep, and lost his-life. In the sixth book Aeneas 
meets him on the borderland of the dead world, for he is unburied; and 
he tells his tale, and asks for burial. Presumably he had his burial at a 
later time. But, before that place in the sixth book, the Sibyl has told 
Aeneas that he must bury Misenus, who had fallen overboard, and was 
lying dead on the shore. This Aeneas does, before he enters the depths. 
But no previous mention of Misenus has been made. There are thus 
two incidents of unburied friends, each having the name of a place in 
Italy, Misenum, the later naval station, and Palinurus, the headland 
feared for shipwrecks. Both were of course suggested by Elpenor in the 
Odyssey, who had killed himself by falling off Circe’s roof, and waited, 
unburied, near the entrance to Hades. 

Certain well-known incoherences in the narrative show that both Virgil’s 
incidents were not part of the same original plan. But it is possible to 
see why both came to be necessary. Neptunus, Virgil explains, required 
the life of one to be sacrificed for all, and Palinurus is the sacrifice. He 
is also a commentary on Apollo’s prophecy. Apollo promised that he 
should reach land, and he did, but was killed by wild tribes there. He 
fell with the tiller, broken off. That is a motive from the ancient eastern 
Epic of Gilgamish, a myth of initiation like the sixth Aeneid, retained by 
Virgil’s imaginative sympathy and memory: Gilgamish, in quest of his 
ancestor in the world below, found that some important part of his 
boat was missing, and was delayed in crossing the waters of death. The 
symbol survives, adapted to a changed story. Again, the name of 
Palinurus marks a point of history, the terrible shipwreck in the First 
Punic War. We do not have to understand everything to see that there 
was enough here to prevent Virgil from abandoning Palinurus. In fact 
we have only to read the lines of soft, utter loveliness about his fall, and 
the others, of no less amazing majesty, about the meeting with him 
below, to be immediately convinced that they could never be sacrificed. 

Misenus is just as important. The hint of Misenum was wanted. 
His burial is an important part of the story; Aeneas must satisfy ritual 
needs before he passes to the world of the spirit. Misenus challenged 
gods with his trumpet; and Triton’s revenge is a challenge to Heaven’s 
justice. And it is in the passage about Misenus that occur the half-lines 
completed, according to Donatus, by Virgil in a flash of inspiration— 

Misenum Aeoliden, quo non praestantior alter 
aere ciere uiros Martemque accendere cantu. 

There are two other pairs of passages which have been specially 
mistrusted, because it is not immediately clear that both passages of 
each pair are essential. 
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One pair is this. The words and thoughts which occur in the fourth 
Aeneid at the death of Dido, when she sinks down to die and a cry is 
raised as if all the city had been falling down, recur in the twelfth for 
the death of Amata, queen of Latinus, who killed herself in despair 
when it was clear that Aeneas, not Turnus, would marry her daughter 
Lavinia. Her death need not have been described in full; it is shortly 
reported elsewhere, and this time the full description is not organic, 
not embedded undetachably in the poem. It is possible that Virgil 
would have removed it, but he may equally well have liked both passages 
to stand. One thing seems quite clear, though it has been denied: that 
the thoughts and words used of Amata came first, and were only after- 
wards developed to fit Dido. Here there is an important aspect of 
Virgil’s method to be noticed. It is sometimes possible to trace the way 
that his thoughts and words go, from an original, more prosaic condition 
in which they existed in some work by another writer or in ordinary 
conversation, onwards through some less ordinary and prosaic condi- 
tion in the work of Virgil himself or another, and next to their final 
application by Virgil in pure poetry to a situation in which they might 
appear surprising to prosaic thought. That partly happens here. 

The collapse of Amata, and the comparison of the cry raised to the 
cry which there would have been if the city had been falling, are 
appropriate, but they are not Virgil’s strongest poetry. These and other 
ideas recur for Dido. But here the sequence of events is not nearly so 
clear; and now the thought of the fall of the city is much less obviously 
appropriate, since unlike the city of Amata Carthage is not at war. The 
poetry, however, is far more intense. Poetically, these confused sug- 
gestions of events are strong and impressive; and there is poignancy in 
the thought of the fall of Carthage destined to happen centuries later. 
It seems that Virgil devised the death of Amata, and then, chance again 
being the friend of art, saw that the motive could be applied to Dido, 
far less obviously, but far more powerfully. It is very possible that in 
the end he wanted both passages to remain, because Amata would 
now, by the echoes, remind readers about Dido, with the poignant 
thought that here was another woman who had died pitifully before 
the advance of Aeneas and of the Rome to be. This is not the only 
place late in the Aeneid where Dido’s ghost lingers, haunting. 

This seems to me the right account of the history of this motive in its 
two last stages. The earliest stage was most probably an incident in one 
of the two mysterious Greek poems, now lost, which I have shown 
elsewhere to have been used by Virgil for his Sack of Troy. From 
Quintus Smyrnaeus it is clear that one of these poems gave an account, 
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which Virgil used both for Amata and for Dido, of the hopeless 
prophetess at Troy, Cassandra, believed by none; and how she tried to 
warn the Trojans, became mad at her failure, and collapsed. The 
similarities are very close; and the ideas are here exactly appropriate, 
especially as then it was the famous fall of Troy that impended. 

The next pair of passages appears to have a like history. Sinon, 
arriving among the Trojans to outwit them by his talk and to persuade 
them to take in the wooden horse, and Achaemenides, a companion of 
Ulixes who had been left behind in Sicily and there encountered Aeneas, 
are both represented with similar thoughts and words, especially in 
their appeals for pity and the accounts of themselves which they give. 
Characteristically, since Virgil normally accepts a verbal complex and 
lets it suggest quite new meanings to him, the words are sometimes alike 
when the thought is different. 

Again the process of poetic evolution has gone farther in one of the 
two passages. Achaemenides is more literal and Sinon more imaginative, 
with poetry far more intense and grand. What happened was, I think, 
this. Again the primary source seems to have been in one of the two 
lost poems about Troy; and it concerned Sinon. Virgil accepted the 
ideas and images, and, according to a principle which Servius knew 
better than many of ourselves, applied them to a quite different character 
in a quite new situation, Achaemenides, a character at first created from 
other origins, among them the Philoctetes of Sophocles. Achaemenides 
is in the third book of the Aeneid, composed before Virgil conceived the 
idea of the second book, on Troy, as it now is. Later, when he had 
settled down to the second book, by a characteristic stroke of genius he did 
something obvious enough for ordinary minds, but, for Virgil’s strange, 
whimsical, inverting brilliance, quite extraordinary. For he applied 
material concerning Sinon to none other than Sinon himself; not, how- 
ever, the Sinon of whom he had read, but a far richer, and fully Virgilian 
Sinon, gaining grandeur from his transformation through Achaemenides, 

Most people think that the third book is far from finished, and that 
Virgil might have changed it greatly. But, since he liked pairs of 
incidents, it is probable enough that Achaemenides would have re- 
mained. There is again a poignancy in the suggested comparison— 
whatever the poet’s ‘intentions’, at different times, may have been. 
Sinon is master, and he is wicked; Achaemenides is harmless and 
helpless, sincerely needing rescue; both are Greeks, to be assumed 
bitter foes; but the ‘Trojans show mercy both times, and the second 
time they are proved right not to have learnt their lesson. 

If that is not Virgilian. . . 
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CLASS DISTINCTIONS IN FIFTH-CENTURY 
ATHENS 


By A. J. WHITE 


HE origins of Athenian class distinctions lie far back in the days 

of the synoecism, and it is tantalizing that so little is known 
of this process. Yet much of the interest of the question depends on 
differences of time and circumstance, so that, although the Athenian 
social atmosphere was something very unlike our own, the dissimilarity 
is partly due to conditions which were general in the ancient world and 
not peculiar to the case under consideration. It is true that, like us, 
the ancients were distinguished by the fact of belonging to classes. Not 
all were wealthy; not all were celebrated. Neither were they all skilled, 
humble, virtuous, or unscrupulous. As now, wealth was not infrequently 
the accident of birth, and the example of Democedes the physician, 
who won affluence by his personal capacity, is a rather rare one. On 
the other hand, many factors which emphasize class distinction to-day 
were absent. There was no large-scale industry in our sense of the word. 
Indeed, if we wished to speak of industry in Greek, we should use the 
term xelpoupyia—something performed manually. Again, there was 
not available a large multiplicity of goods, the acquisition of which would 
stamp the obviously wealthy. Consider the simple items mentioned in 
the inscription which gives the inventory of Alcibiades’ bedroom 
furniture and compare them with those of a later age, with the multa 
et lauta supellex which Cicero tells us belonged to Pompey. Or compare 
Cicero’s own ‘villas and portrait galleries with the homely domesticity 
of Ischomachos as we see it in Xenophon’s Oeconomica.! In Greece it 
was impossible to obtain all the possessions with which Seneca said 
the philosopher could dispense, and, though men might differ in the 
scale of their income, in their standard of life they appear to have 
differed hardly at all. Then there are other minor considerations to 
be taken into account. The growth of a standard of personal fastidious- 
ness has placed a barrier between the man who thinks with his head 
and the man who sweats with his limbs,? yet it would be possible to 


' If the Athenian manner of life had been a little less frugal, the Egestaeans 
might not have produced so disastrous an impression by the display of a little 
silver plate (Thuc. vi. 46). 

2 See Somerset Maugham’s essay ‘Democracy’ in the series On a Chinese 


Screen for a discussion of the Chinese indifference to smells and its social 
consequences, 
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compile from the comedies of Aristophanes a whole catalogue of un- 
pleasant smells to which the average Athenian was exposed habitually ; 
and an insensitive nose is a great leveller. Another reason for the 
blurring of social differences lay in the smallness of ancient city-states. 
Where the members of a community are few more is known about each 
individual and the less is the impression made by any unwarranted 
pretensions. Pericles may have had a quite genuine desire for privacy, 
yet even in so large a city as Athens this was conspicuous enough to 
arouse a suspicion of affectation and unsociability. 

Such conditions prevailed in Greece generally, and Athens seems no 
exception to the rule. Even some of her liberal institutions were by no 
means unique. Admittedly there were fewer slaves than, say, in Chios 
or Aegina; but there were many more than in Locris or Doris. There 
was democracy; but it was neither the only nor the first such govern- 
ment in the Greek world. Law was reasonably equitable; but there 
had been impartial legal systems elsewhere long previously.? 

Nevertheless, there are other facts which are harder to account for. 
There must have been something highly individual about a state where, 
although every private soldier had his personal attendant, a general 
could be so poor that he had to charge the cost of his personal clothing 
to the public;3 where an architect earned no more than an ordinary 
labourer ;+ and where the humble Socrates could associate on equal terms 
with the wealthy Lysimachos. Nor is it a question of isolated instances. 
Whole classes whose station or occupation might be expected to have 
distinguished them from the rest of the community were not thus 
distinguished. In Persia the warrior wore elaborate clothing. In Sparta 
he held a rank which was one of many in a carefully graded organization, 
but in Athens he did not even wear a uniform.s In Egypt the priest 
was a privileged member of a complicated caste,® but in Athens the 
priest who performed the rites of the tutelary god of the deme was any 


! There were few slaves in Locris and Doris even as late as the time of Aris- 
totle (Timaeus, frag. 67, Athen. 264-72). 

2 Petrie, Social Life in Ancient Egypt, gives several examples of the impartial 
character of Egyptian legislation. From a very early period Sparta had had 
laws which gained the approval of Thucydides (i. 18). 

3 Lamachos at Potidaea: Plut. Nicias, xv. 1. 

* C.I.A. i. 324; the accounts for the building of the Erechtheum mention one 
Archilochos as receiving a drachma a day—the same pay as that given to the 
labourers. 

5 Plutarch, Customs of the Lacedaemonians, xxiv, speaks of the Spartan 
uniform as of something novel. 

® Herod. ii. 37 and 164. Cf., too, Genesis xlvii. 22, where Joseph buys up 
all the land in Egypt—‘Only the land of the priests bought he not’. 
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citizen who happened iepooWwnv In Persia yevvoudtns was 
a title to prestige of a special kind; in Athens the aristocratic birth of 
- Cimon’s grandfather did not prevent him from acquiring the contemp- 
tuous nickname KodAeyos.? 

Such circumstances are to be traced back ultimately to very early 
influences. The inhabitants of Attica had been a rural community 
living in a country-side where their tenure had been long and un- 
disturbed. A communal life instilled a communal spirit, and in the 
distant past there was already in existence a kind of co-operative society 
for the purposes of self-help. In a more general sense this tendency was 
encouraged by the Athenian climate which, unlike the rain of Thessaly 
and the fog of Boeotia, permitted an outdoor life of street-corner 
discussion and doorstep repartee. We may trace its influence in certain 
_ details of the kind of life which was bequeathed to later generations, 
For instance, slaves had reasonably humane treatment and the yévn (in 
which birth might be expected to have wielded great influence) had 
no place in criminal law. But, though there was such a predisposition it 
would be wrong to suppose that there was a logical development from 
it. The early political movements of historical times influenced class 
distinctions by accident rather than otherwise. The rise of Solon is 
not necessarily an indication of a liberal spirit which prompted all 
parties to accept his arbitration, and it is arguable that the prohibitive 
part of his legislation almost exactly cancelled out the mandatory part 
of it. He considered his task was to solve certain problems, but was 
also resolved not to disturb the existing social order more than necessary, 
so the Thetes might vote only on what was put before them and still 
had no share in the administration of the law. But if we look at Solon’s 
economic measures as opposed to his politics, we shall see that the 
result was far different. His object in inviting foreigners to Athens was 
to encourage industrial development and establish a fund of technical 
ability. He did both, and something else in addition. Henceforward 
the status of aliens in Athens was greatly enhanced, so that it is no 
surprise to learn later that Miltiades married a Thracian and that the 
Persian Zopyros was a friend of Herodotus. The new situation took 
time to become familiar and some of the supporters of Pisistratus were 
yévet pt) KaxBapoi who may have been slighted in some way, but ultimately 


* Cf. Demosth., In Euboul. 1314. 

2 Plut., Cimon, iv. 

3 This view of the phratry seems to be generally accepted. There is evidence 
for its having had some such function in the Draconian homicide law repub- 


lished at the end of the fifth century (Tod, No. 87). 
3871.37 
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the position was sufficiently attractive to induce many foreigners to 
make their homes in Athens, and during the fifth century they formed a 
considerable proportion of the population.! Another equally important ° 
consequence was that the position of trade generally was held to be less 
undignified. This attitude will be found the more striking when 
compared with that held almost universally among the ancients.? It 
was not only metics like the father of Lysias who were occupied thus; 
a typical KaAds Kéyads like the father of Sophocles did exactly the 
same. Both were manufacturers of armaments. Solon himself was a 
merchant, and even Plato was said to have paid the expenses of a journey 
to Egypt out of trading profits. Indeed, so far from being relegated 
‘to an inferior position, the new commercial class was assertive of its 
rights. They resented the fact that possession of land qualified the 
first three TéAn for their position, though the income of another man 
from sources other than land might be as much and more. Accordingly 
they supported someone like Pisistratus, whose money did not come 
from land either, but from his mines on the Strymon. Pisistratus 
took the path which others after him felt bound to take. The man 
of ambition might have found scope previously in the influence 
which he could wield among his own tribesmen. Now, with the 
rise of a class which was suspicious of such activities, he has to ally 
himself with this class. Pisistratus was technically a tyrant. Clis- 
thenes was concerned at first merely trepi Avvayios. Both found that they 
could not advance themselves without advancing others. In the case 
of Pisistratus this explains his programme of public works. In the case 
of Clisthenes it explains why there was an entire regrouping of tribes 
which completely cross-cut the old divisions. After this regrouping 
the power conferred by aristocratic birth has almost gone. The rise . 
of the demos does not alter the situation in essentials. The opportunist 
now had to become an extreme democrat, and his supporters were 
certainly content to look for leadership in those quarters where its 
quality was highest. But the propertied class found itself deserted 
and could only get represented by conscientious mediocrities like 
‘Nicias. Thereafter it was to be driven into taking an increasingly 
repugnant course, but the realization of this was to come later. 

* Gomme, Population of Athens, has noticed that out of 150 surviving in- 
scriptions from fifth-century tombstones 40 refer to foreigners. 

2 Herodotus (ii. 167) remarks that ‘ . . . the Thracians, the Scyths, the 
Persians, the Lydians, and almost all other barbarians hold the citizens who 
practise trades, and their children, in less repute than the rest . . . . These 


ideas prevail throughout the whole of Greece, particularly among the Lace- 
daemonians’. 
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The strong sense of national unity in the early years of the fifth 
century is undeniable. A natural consequence of it was that class 
distinctions of all kinds lost prominence. Political exiles like Aristides 
whose unpopularity was due to their dislike of democracy were now 
welcomed back. The wealthy made a gift of money to the sailors who 
were too poor to equip themselves before Salamis. The poor readily 
forwent the bonus which was to have been granted to every citizen 
from the revenue of the silver mines at Laurium, and the money was de- 
voted to paying the expenses of the war.! Before the battle of Marathon 
even slaves had been released to take part in the fight.2 There is no 
doubt that the defeat of Persia was an intensely communal effort. Yet, 
though appearances are decidedly impressive, it was certainly not true 
that factional interests were forgotten. The war thrust them into 
the background, but was also the reason for their being more sharply 
asserted later. The emphasis was on patriotism for the time being and 
the fleet was an indispensable weapon: the embarrassment which would 
result when it was no longer indispensable was not to be foreseen yet. 
Still, there are clues to the kind of situation which was to develop. 
They can best be seen in political moves. The sense of unity was not so 
strong but that the demos felt it necessary to obtain protection from the 
influence which their opponents might exert through the magistracies. 
After the introduction of archonship by lot in 487 this office was filled 
only by respectable nonentities. It may be, also, that there now occurred 
the change whereby the strategos came to be elected instead of being 
chosen by lot. With their own choice in such a key position the demo- 
crats would clearly feel more secure. Such changes may have been 
necessary and even salutary, but they show that an attitude of caution 
and self-interest were by no means absent. That such an attitude did 
not produce a social snobbery was due to the sense of crisis. Denied 
its ordinary development it produced a national snobbery instead. 
This so far transgressed the bounds of a reasonable pride that the 
Athenian character was already considered to be as superior to that of 
other states as Pericles later represented it to be. A new type of litera- 
ture arose to displace the old,3 so that the drama with all its merits: 
sometimes overlaboured the theme of Athenian greatness. On occasion 
this notion appeared almost in the guise of a racial theory and went to 


' Herod. vii. 144. This bonus was to have been 10 drachmas per person, a’ 
sum equivalent to a month’s pay on the basis of the wages paid to dicasts. 

2 Pausanias (vii. 15. 7) claims to have seen their grave on the battlefield. 
Cf., too, i. 22. 3. 

3 Eupolis, Ath. i. 4, speaks of Pindar’s poems as f/An Katacectyacpéva, 
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the extremes one would expect in such a case. In extenuation we can 
say that this extravagance was the only extravagance possible, for 
poverty forbade the usual kind.! Even the most distinguished citizens 
had little opportunity of making their distinction visible and obvious. 
The houses of Aristides and Miltiades were in no way different from 
those of the more humble, and not even by his dress could a citizen 
be recognized from a slave. We have seen, too, how little there was for 
a rich man to purchase with money. What property he had was often 
out of sight of his fellow citizens. Themistocles had an estate and a 
private fortune, but they were away at Argos. At a later date Thucy- 
dides was a man of substance, but his mining interests were in Thrace 
not Attica. That part of Nicias’ wealth which was spent at home went 
on choral and dancing exhibitions for the benefit of the public. The 
last case serves as a reminder of another motive which discouraged 
the exaggerated assertion of rank and position. Nicias, we are told, 
‘always paid strict attention to virtue’, and he is a very good example 
of how the horror of UBpis could influence conduct. However loosely 
defined Greek theology was, it was responsible for the persistent im- 
pression that ostentation and pride were followed by disaster, a belief 
confirmed by concrete historical examples such as the fate of Pausanias 
the Spartan. But for the majority these temptations did not arise. 
Poverty reduced them to at least one common level, and the Persian 
proverb “The Greek when he eats leaves off hungry’ is almost an 
anticipation of Juvenal’s ‘Graeculus esuriens’. 

Before the middle of the century rivalries have become more obvious. 
This much is clear from the careful timing of the attack on the Areo- 
pagus when many of the hoplite class were away with Cimon at Mt. 
Ithome. The excuse for the fleet’s existence was less and less apparent 
in proportion as the Persian danger diminished, and its popularity 
suffered a corresponding decline. When, however, the Spartans 
became the enemy instead of the Persians, then it was possible to pretend 
that the situation was unaltered; with this important difference, 
that the change in the motive for waging war produced a social change 
too. When the fight was for national survival, then pride in success was, 
with all its exaggerations, to some degree natural and spontaneous. 
The earlier Athenian boasting was of feats of arms, of Marathon and 

' Kipling in Souvenirs of France, p. 31, attributes French extravagance 
of speech to the fact that the country has a rigorous standard of life. Again, 
the Englishman’s habit of understatement is connected with his habits of 
waste. 


2 Xen., Ath. Pol. i. 10. The writer complains that it is impossible to strike 
a slave at Athens for fear of his really being a citizen. 
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Salamis, and, indeed, this theme was still harped upon to the exaspera- 
tion of other Greeks. Now, however, that war was conducted for 
economic reasons rather than for those of security, such pretensions 
seemed a little affected even to those who asserted them. So the snob- 
bery which was formerly national now became intellectual rather, and 
the stress is on qualities of initiative, insight, and imagination. It was 
on grounds of intellectual accomplishment that a étaipa like Aspasia was 
distinguished from a tépvn, that the son of Strepsiades thought so 
highly of himself, and that a rhapsode like Ion felt entitled to his fine 
clothing and his eminence. Linguistic usage, so frequently the index 
to a people’s psychology, bears this out. The derogatory epithets 
employed by Athenian writers often imply intellectual rather than moral 
failing. The &ya6ts was he of whom we should say ‘He is ignorant’, i.e. 
‘He knows no better.’ The d&vaio®ntos had no insight into what con- 
stituted correct conduct. The later results are interesting. Where 
patriotism had united all classes at least superficially, the new snobbery 
was one of divisions within the community. Socrates, a poor man, 
and Thucydides, a propertied man, would both have been at home in 
the salon where Pericles entertained Protagoras and Phidias. Wealth 
alone would have been insufficient to gain one the entrée to such a 
circle. Though a man could afford flute girls and dancing girls, his taste 
would have been despised by the cultivated, and Alcibiades would 
have promptly included him among the povAo1 and &yopaio who knew 
no better. We hear of one such in Demosthenes.! Pasion had been a 
slave and in the course of time became a wealthy banker, but, even so, 
his son felt bound to apologize for his bad manners. This kind of 
condescension was directed particularly to those who were unable to 
speak Attic fluently, for the reverence felt for the native dialect was 
akin to the feeling which nowadays the Welsh have with respect to 
their language. But in this case there was a contempt for those who, 
like Cleitophon? or the father of Euxitheos, spoke with a foreign accent. 
Attic was a natural link between the Athenians and those of their allies 
who, like the Lemnians and Imbrians, spoke it also. In his speech 
after the battle in the harbour Nicias addressed a special exhortation 
to the foreign sailors who ‘through your knowledge of our language . . . 
were always considered Athenians, though not really so’. The attention 
which was paid to mental alertness generally was not unnoticed by 


* Pro Phorm., 1125. Cf. the advice on how to talk well in the Wasps (1174- 
1264). 

? He was known as the “Thracian Swallow’: Aristoph. Ran. 680. 

3 Thuc. vii. 63. 
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outside observers both friendly and hostile. Herodotus was impressed,' 
the Spartans contemptuous.2 

With the progress of the Peloponnesian war the whole atmosphere 
deteriorates, and many of the illusions which had served to gloss over 
class distinctions were exploded. The inhabitants of Attica moved 
into the city, and were forced to live together in that close proximity 
which breeds exasperation even among the most friendly. The plague 
had aggravated matters, and its descent caused a general selfishness 
such as that described by Thucydides. Perhaps it is significant that 
Thucydides himself knows the exact number of hoplites and_knights 
who perished, but refers to the humbler casualties only in the most 
general terms. Those who had property in Attica were not only taken 
from their homes but had lost them to the enemy. Part of the opposition 
of Nicias to the Sicilian expedition was based on his wish that these 
estates should have time to recover. But the demos wanted the war 
to go on, so their opponents acquiesced, but privately decided that it 
must be made to serve their interests as much as possible. The griev- 
ances were not all on one side. Poverty, which in earlier years had 
imposed a healthy discipline, now brought a gnawing distress. It went 
without saying that public expenditure had to be cut down. The 
ceremonies at Delos, for which Athens had paid, had to be discontinued. 
Mercenaries like the Thracian targeteers had to be dismissed because 
the State could not afford their pay. More important from the point 
of view of the individual, the pay for fleet service was reduced between 
415 and 412 from a drachma to 3 obols a day. Instead of bread the 
poorer classes were eating mallow roots and radishes. The later plays of 
Aristophanes are full of references to economic hardship and hunger 
which give a sorry picture even when allowance has been made for 
comic exaggeration. Also, there were other difficulties. The days of 
the fleet’s great popularity were over. It was not unknown for its pay 
to be held up in order to ensure loyalty over some period of crisis. 
Occasionally it was sent against the enemy lacking the proper technical 
equipment which was necessary for success. Even at Salamis some of 
the ships had had their decks only half finished, and during the 
Sicilian war it was not until after dearly bought experience of the 
thick-cheeked enemy vessels that grappling irons were improvised. 
In good times when the sailor had received his drachma a day the 


* Herodotus regards it as impossible that the Athenians should be so simple- 
minded as to be taken in by the ruse whereby Pisistratus obtained power (i. 60). 
? Archidamus says of the Spartans: ‘We are trained not to be too clever in 
useless matters’ (Thuc. i. 84). 
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hoplite got exactly twice as much in order to maintain a personal. 
attendant.! Another possible reflection was that certain of the richer 
Athenians had had suspicious dealings with the enemy. At the battle of 
Olpae Demosthenes had allowed the Peloponnesian generals to escape 
secretly. Pericles had been the friend of Archidamus the Spartan. 
Alcibiades was suspected of having had a part in arranging the march 
which the enemy made to the Isthmus in 415. It was known in any 
case that his family were proxeni of certain Lacedaemonians. Nicias was 
known to have taken too friendly an interest in the welfare of the prisoners 
captured on Pylos. Probably considerations of this kind go to account: 
for the independence and lack of discipline which were complained 
of during the Sicilian war. Favouritism must also have produced a 
great deal of bad feeling. In the case of the metics the position was 
especially anomalous. Many of them, of course, who could afford 
armour, served with the hoplites on land, but those who went to sea 
had their duty made more attractive by certain concessions. The 
speech of Nicias already quoted above contains a reminder to them that 
‘You have had more than your share in the respect of our subjects 
and in protection from ill-treatment’. The fact is that the seaman’s 
calling was considered a little degrading and the hoplite’s more respect-_ 
able. When a hundred and twenty of the latter were killed in Aetolia 
Thucydides says of them, “These were by far the best men in the city 
of Athens who fell during this war’. Yet when an emergency arose 
suddenly, as it did in 428, the knights, pentekosiomedimni, and metics 
were specially excused the duty of manning the ships. 

Of course, the section of the population which was most inarticulate 
suffered most. The slave was cut off by his condition from citizens 
and by his poverty from aliens, who were often well-to-do, It is true 
that his position was more bearable than that of slaves in other Greek 
states. In Chios the harshness of his treatment would have been in 
proportion to the fear inspired by the size of the slave population. In 
Sparta he would have been regarded as the legitimate object of any 
shabby trick, as, for instance, when two thousand helots were killed in 
424 after a promise of freedom. Compared with this the Athenian 
attitude was almost unexceptionable. Not only were slaves protected 
against personal violence by a ypagrt) UPpecs, but their intimate relations 
with their masters were pleasanter. There was the pretty custom of 
scattering the kaTayvopyata when a new slave entered the household for 
instance. If he did not know it, pains were taken to teach him Greek.* 
He was often given positions of responsibility. But all this was as 


' Thue. iii. 17. 2 Ibid. vii. 63. 3 Ibid. iii. 98. + Plato, Meno, 826. 
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nothing compared with other disabilities. At a time when everyone was 
speaking his mind slaves had no tappnoia.! The opportunity of gaining 
freedom which fell to those who fought at Arginusae was a quite 
exceptional one, and those who like Xanthias in the Frogs had missed 
it were the more discontented. Servitude must have been particularly 
galling to educated men like the pedagogues and the slave doctors 
mentioned by Plato.2 Even the sophistic movement with all its 
iconoclasm seems to have had only the most desultory qualms on the 
subject. There is nothing but a passing reference in the Laws or the 
Constitution of Athens to the fact that a slave may conceivably be capable 
of virtue. Although Plato himself was not above making the Elean 
slave Phaedo his friend, the general notion was far different. The very 
word c&veAevGepos had not its literal meaning but that of ‘ungracious’ or 
‘mean’. It was natural that when the Spartans invaded Decelea more 
than twenty thousand slaves took the opportunity to desert? and that 
the hoplites in Sicily found the loyalty of their servants unreliable.* 

The picture at the end of the century is depressing enough, for the 
inherent weaknesses of the community were thoroughly displayed by 
now. What had seemed to be an identity of interest was really only a 
working arrangement for the pursuit of quite separate interests. The 
Sicilian expedition with its promise of booty for some and fleet service 
for others brought about a temporary unity of the old kind, but its 
failure proved that something less than public spirit was the underlying 
motive. A moment of crisis, such as the period immediately after the 
fall of the Four Hundred, could call forth better qualities, and there 
then appeared what Thucydides called “The best government of my 
time, for the mixture of upper and lower classes was achieved intel- 
ligently’.s It was not to last long, and soon came that situation so be- 
wildering to a politically minded Athenian, one where he had no say 
in politics and became an outsider. However, in these circumstances, 
as in many others that appear unpromising, there were compensations. 
The &mpéyuov might be a new figure in Athenian life, but he was a 
man who had greater leisure to consider the problem of personal as 
opposed to political relationships. The appeal of Trygaeus in the 
‘Peace’ is addressed to all classes— 


GAA’ yewpyoi Kal TékToves 
Kai Anuioupyoi Kai pétoiko1 Kal Eévor 
Kai Aeup’ it’, & AD... 
* Cf. Eurip., Phoen. 391. Demosthenes, on the other hand, thought Athens 


allowed more of it than any other state (Phil. iii. 111). 2 Plato, Laws, vii. 806. 
3 Thuc. vii. 27. * Ibid. vii. 75. 5 Ibid. viii. 97. 
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and perhaps it is permissible to date from this time the increased value 
which was placed on personal contacts. We see its logical development 
in the plays of Menander. By this stage it has become something 
which we of western Europe can recognize as akin to our own feeling on 
the subject. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
(See also page 32) 
Dear Sir, 


Mr. Edge’s article in your last number, ‘Suggestions from a Scrap-heap’, was 
rather surprising in three ways. First, was it really necessary to plead for ‘dis- 
cursive reading’? Are our VIth Forms so enslaved to the Higher Certificate that 
they never look outside their ‘prepared books’? Secondly, the selections given 
were odd. Surely Juvenal and Martial, to name no others, are read often enough 
to need no recommendation. And as for Petronius, the full story of the Matron 
of Ephesus is unsuitable for school use. Thirdly, Mr. Edge, borrowing from his 
Italian treasure trove, seems to speak as if there were no anthologies published 
in England which would serve the purpose. 

In A Book of Latin Prose and Latin Verse by Prof. F. A. Wright (Macmillan) 
all but three of Mr. Edge’s authors are represented, not to mention that the book 
leads the reader on by a few judicious extracts to Medieval and Renaissance 
Latin. By the way, is it not somewhat overbold to say that ‘the prose writings of 
Christian authors are not particularly interesting except to students of theology’? 

Flosculi Latini by A. B. Poynton (O.U.P.), along with the usual Golden Age 
authors, has more than twenty excellent extracts of the Silver Age, besides 
giving specimens of Cato, Varro, Erasmus, and Bentley. In poetry alone, apart 
from Prof. Tyrrell’s volume and the Oxford Book of Latin Verse, there is the 
good and cheap Book of Latin Poetry from Ennius to Hadrian by E. V. Rieu 
(Methuen). 

Time, we all know, is a difficulty. But much can be done in Unseen periods 
to widen the young reader’s outlook on Latin literature. For Unseens there is an 
admirable and enterprising choice (200 pieces of Latin, 200 of Greek) in the 
book by Cook and Marchant (Methuen). In fact, though it first appeared 
45 years ago, I doubt if a better collection has ever been made. Such, at any 
rate, was the view of a compiler who a few years ago brought out a new venture 
with another publisher: he proved his satisfaction by manifestly cribbing at 
least 30 extracts from the older book. 

Of course it is desirable that a VIth, besides having a small library of its own, 
should, if possible, have shelves for workaday books in the classroom. These 
should contain several books of extracts, whether for Unseens or for general 
reading, and enough copies of each to go round the form. 


Yours faithfully, 
RustTIcus. 
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made a limerick. The title was taken from a Greek epigram, meaning 


There lived in Epirus a gent: 
Uncate his proboscis, or bent. 
Men said at Dodona, 

‘Observe this ! 
Can this be a comic event?’ 


ACROSS. 1. Val. Fl. 4. 418. (Not ‘purse-owner’ as one reader suggests!!!) 8. ‘They wag tails. 
14. Ima-go. Ero cf. Cat. 31. 12. His(triones)— \ctors’ Equity League. 
17. R-unca-re—to wee bt ar a Sil. 3. 103. 19. ee imper. ‘roar like a bear’. 20. 
Line—gens. Hor Ganea—agnae. I recruit—approve. 27. Nex-ere. 
Shak. 3. 3. 66. ‘K. ath. ‘My Tord? To tie. 29. (Hera). 3 Sci-licet. 35. Anag. 
ag © Askem or Asyn Kalessi. 38. The steamship Comet. 40. Dou ile 42. Rev. nitrum. 

8 Erratio. 45. Ab-ante Aen. 3. 286. 47. Proverbs 20. _ “The blueness ae a wound cleanseth 
48B. ‘Thera, Sostesia, seen in Peasant or in Poet. . As in Aria—Plautus. & Anag. est. 
“' irg. A. 4. 66. Est mollis flamma medullas—id est, Diidjo. ".. Vocative, lactuca. 1. 10. 192. 


DOWN. 1. ‘On the first day of Christmas’—pirus, prius. Stat. Theb. 1. Ser 3. R.A.n.c.o. 
I utter the natural cry of a =. 4. Anag. Imbricas, cover with ‘tiles. 5. Ova-ti 6. rnes, 
maiden changed todaw. 8. Tac. tf 7 (via mea 9. Erin go bragh. 10. Dies. 2. 61.1. Cum 
tibi vernarent dubia down?) malae (chaps). 11 and 21. Polyphemus. 12. Nice ’ere. 
13. For the Nativity. . Hor. Ep. 1.19.13. 25. SeeL.andS. 26. Anag. verte. 27U-52B-29B- 
§1U. Of his ear, Hor. Sat. 1.9. "96. 28. Sanscrit, yamati. 32. Simul flare sorbereque haud facile. Prov. 
it: Canthus, dative. 36. Anag. Emptio. 37U. Do dona? 38. Cf. Hor. A.P. 139. 39. Eas, ent. 41. 

ac. 


Ann. 11. 30. - Declension. 43. Blitum, Plin. 20. 22.93. 46. Arae anag. aera. 51. Ir = hir, 
the palm of the ue(ri) rev. 


Correct solutions were received from W. A. Jesper (Southport) and D. S. Macnutt Clone M 
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LATIN CROSSWORD—PLAIN 


4 5 

6 

18 19 

20 1 22 24 

25 26 27 

38 

32 33 

3 37 38 

39 

4) 42 44 

49 46 47 
rr) 


Solvers are invited to send in their solutions to the Joint Editor, City of London School, 
at Marlborough College, Wilts. 


CLUES 


ACROSS. 1 ac., 1 dn., 25 ac. (nine weet. Mistranslation unconsciously acknowledged? 
Henna-loving blonde’s welcome home. 15. P 


14. 
logically, one who was it. 16. What price red-lead 
mixture? 17. Love to dwell on the point. 18. This required for large lid. 19. Aphetic nightshade. 


20. 21’s grandmother’s. 22. Possessing case of styptic. 28. When these gods are upset it means 


medicine. 30. To a gladiator just confounded paper-men. 32. Instruction for solvers attempti 

43 and 4. 33. Secret prayer of domineering bride (two words)? Yat - Refreshed, though not satisfi 

with small gen, 6. Introduced prohibition in Italy. — 39. ou’ll do harm applying force round a 

broken bone. 40. Who'd deny the extreme strain of Virgil +. How Apollonius Rhedius was called 

back to himself. 42. Hymn, combining violets, in fact, and facetiousness. 44. Short listed this 

round arch. 45. ‘Regio imperio duo—.’ 46. Its attraction proved fatal to non-evacuees. 48. Indians, 
if turning to Io, become horned. 49. Emperor’s father kissed her shoe. 


DOWN. 2. Stirred up to rebel or to snub Britain. 3. Prophecy for son of Nish. 43-4. You make 
your way with a farthing in your purse. 5. Cure for dislocated joint. 6. What a Roman does with his 

7. Effect of fire on game—Blake corroborates Lucretius. 8. A comb provided him with three 
seats. 9. ‘Nor let the beetle nor the death-moth be Your mournful—.’ 10. This scab is holding u 
the artillery. 11. rev. None could be in respect of a Roman emperor. 12. Conceivably Garigliano’s 
washing account, or to the lodger, just extract of jelly. 13. Call the bookmaker and back it; if endowed 
with legs of equal length the race-horse must get a place. 21. Summons one who killed his guests by 
smothering with roses. 23. Republican, disturbing to a dictator, who fled to Samothrace. 24. Juno 
sent this coloured haircutter. 26. You haven’t forgotten it turned thin on the top. 27. rev. Greta 
Garbo’s penchant. 29. For such an ass many asses are wanted. 31. Melilla. 34. rev. Ploughman’s 
folly, participially. 37. Lot’s counterpart’s at Kato Akhaia. 38. Rich provider of hazel-hen. 39. 
Worried Ovid with a white cow, mixed up in the branches. 42. Wont keep head down. 


T. W. M. 
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Epigraphica Attica. (Martin Classical Lectures, vol. ix.) By BENJAMIN DEAN 
Meritt. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford, 1940. Pp. x+157, 22 Figs. $2 (115. 6d.). 


In these four lectures delivered iri November 1939 at Oberlin College, Ohio, Professor 
Meritt shows us how an expert epigraphist goes to work. His title might seem at first 
sight misleading, for he makes no claim to survey the whole field of Attic epigraphy— 
a wellnigh impossible task even in a work of ten times the length of the present slender 
volume. What he actually gives us is an exposition of epigraphical method, illustrated 
by examples taken from Attic inscriptions, mostly, but no means entirely, of the fifth 
century. His four chapters, corresponding to his four lectures, deal with Readings, 
Reconstruction, Lettering, and Restoration: then follow ten pages of notes which give 
all the needful documentation, and an index of inscriptions discussed. 

Readers familiar with Professor Meritt’s published work will find here all the qualities 
which they have learned to expect in his writings. His extreme accuracy and lucidity 
in the presentation of evidence are matched by his candour in facing difficulties and, 
no less, in acknowledging those occasional mistakes of his own which subsequent study 
or discovery has enabled him to rectify. He emphasizes, and effectively illustrates (esp. 
pp. 119 ff.), that epigraphy is a progressive science, owing much to collaboration. 
Within the space of a short notice it would be impossible to give an idea of the learning 
and wisdom which this book contains, but special attention may be drawn to his discus- 
sion of the following. points: the value and limitations of photographs and squeezes 
as compared with the study of the actual text on the stone; the necessity of regarding 
an inscription as a three-dimensional monument, whether or no itis inscribed on more 
than one face, and the consequent value of the study of the lines of fracture in recon- 
structing an inscription consisting of scattered fragments. On more controversial topics, 
such as the limits within which it is safe or prudent to endeavour to recognize identical 
hands in different texts, and the value of conjectural restoration in mutilated texts, 
Professor Meritt appears to follow a wise via media between over-confidence and excess 
of caution. The lesson to be learned from his book as a whole is effectively stated 
in his final paragraph: ‘ However persuasive the argument, or however plausible the 
suggestions that may be made for filling the lacunae in broken texts, there is no hope that 
they will be right if they cannot be reconciled to the physical requirements of the stone 
on which the texts were inscribed.’ It is by no means only the beginner in epigraphy 
who should take this warning to heart. A.M 
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The Eclogues of Vergil. By H. J. Rose. (Sather Classical Lectures, vol. xvi.) 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press; London: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1942. Pages ix+276. $2.50. 


Professor H. J. Rose has for long been renowned as a world authority on ancient 
religion and comparative folk-lore, and well known as a lover of Virgil whose love for 
him is firmly based on learning and clarity of vision. It is therefore an event of very 
happy importance that he has at last devoted a volume to Virgil, and chosen in parti- 
cular the Eclogues for treatment, since nowhere else can his combination of learning and 
common sense be of so much service to the poet and his readers. The readers, at least, 
may well be surprised at the progress which these critical instruments have rendered 
possible. Professor Rose, though he would never claim to have done so, enlightens 
almost every important problem in the Eclogues to greater or less degree, not by clever 
guesses—though he has always a fresh suggestion to make when evidence fails—but 
because he can retain in memory the vast volume of relevant literature, ancient and 
modern, and retain it so clearly that he can make judgements in which nothing of 
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consequence is overlooked, and probabilities are established through a balance of much 
minute detail. His book is very well, but of course selectively, documented, and the 
notes constitute almost a florilegium of the best literature on the Eclogues. On most 
topics he is sure to cite references which the reader has overlooked, and all 
the familiar questions are made to seem fresh and new—even the questions of the 
origin of pastoral poetry, of the scenery of the Eclogues, and of the identity of the 
baby in Eclogue IV. The general doctrine of the book is that though the theory of 
‘allegory’ is far more wrong than right, and can be almost discarded, yet Virgil always 
means what he says, and has, for saying it, the kind of reasons that a contemporary of 
our own might have, who chanced to be a fine man and a good poet. Professor Rose feels 
poetry—in this very book some exquisite translations prove that he does. But can it be 
that some of the mystery is occasionally left aside, and that different kinds of causation, 
for what Virgil says, should sometimes be sought; and that, though here for the first time 
we have a book which is by itself a sufficient commentary on the Eclogues, we should 
yet continue to remember what Professor E. K. Rand has told us of the poet’s magical 
secrets? Still, it will be very difficult for anyone who employs the newly started modern 
methods of aesthetic critique to get under Professor Rose’s guard. It is best to have 
one grumble only—at the situation which makes it hard at present to get copies of his 
book from America. On no account must it be forgotten whenever copies can arrive. 
W. F. J. K. 


Aeschylus in his style: A study in language and personality. By WILLIAM BEDALL 
STANFORD. Dublin: University Press; Oxford: Blackwell, 1942. Pages iv-+ 
148. tos. 6d. 


Anyone who has followed the direction of Professor Stanford’s recent work will feel 
something like the pleasure of recognition at finding that he has now so appropriately, 
if not, indeed, inevitably, devoted a volume to Aeschylus; though it is tantalizing to 
discover, also, that the present book represents only the publication in shortened form 
of the full-sized work which we are to have when conditions improve. Even in the 
short form the book is, however, extremely satisfactory, and indeed important; its fortu- 
nate publication now will eventually add force to what both Professor Stanford himself 
and others also will have to say of Aeschylus in the future. The present book discusses 
ancient criticisms of the style of Aeschylus, his ‘borrowings from literary and colloquial 
sources’, his vocabulary of words and images, the nature of his imagination, his charac- 
‘terizations, and his obscurity. Short though it is, it makes a clever approach to exhaustive 
completion where that is wanted, and the text contains useful lists of occurrences. The 
main doctrine that emerges is that Aeschylus from antiquity onwards has been estimated 
almost as if he had been a writer of prose, without the requisite comprehension of the 
most powerful and authentic kind of artistic creation, a failure more serious in dealing 
with Aeschylus than in treatment of any other Greek. Much is said that it is time, 
or soon will be time, to say; but all of it in the cool, balanced idiom, and indeed 
according to the habitual categories, of traditional classical scholarship. A more synop- 
tic reconnaissance, and a more daring attack, might restate what is here hinted with new 
enlightenment, an enlightenment, indeed, foretold by Dr. Stanford himself in one pass- 
age. If this happens, it will happen all the more easily for this judicious and scholarly 
protreptic, which is—and not only by implication—far more progressive than the 


author would claim. W. F. J. K. 


Studies in the Reign of Tiberius. By Robert SaMueL Rocers. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1943. Pp. x 
+181; two plates. 145. 


Recently much work has been done in tracing the use of Victoria, Providentia, Pietas, 
Clementia, and similar abstractions as propaganda slogans associated with the various 
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Roman emperors on coins and inscriptions. In this volume Professor Rogers, clearly 
stimulated by Charlesworth’s Raleigh Lecture of 1937 on “The Virtues of a Roman 
Emperor’, sets out to discuss four ‘virtues’ of Tiberius—Liberalitas, Providentia, 
Clementia, and Moderatio. His opening choice is, to say the least, unfortunate. For 
while he has assembled a very large number of cases where Tiberius, like any other 
emperor, acted liberali modo, he has not even tried to prove that Liberalitas was ever 
used as a propaganda slogan by that emperor. Yet without this proof his catalogue is 
meaningless—at any rate as a contribution to the study of ‘imperial virtues’. On the 
other three ‘virtues’ Rogers is sounder, and his distinction between Clementia and 
Moderatio marks real progress. But he has not observed that it was in fact Tiberius’ 
very insistence on Moderatio which led him, like Augustus, to avoid the slogan Libera- 
litas, which had come to have definitely despotic associations under Julius Caesar. 

To be fruitful, investigation of the imperial virtues of an emperor should set out to 
determine (1) of which ‘virtues’ the propaganda use is definitely attested (and literary 
references alone are not enough, since historians, like Mr. Eliot’s Sweeney, have 
‘gotta use words’); (2) how far ‘virtues’ are purely generalizations of imperial activity 
dictated by objective imperial needs, and how far they have their origin in Hellenistic 
and specifically Stoic conceptions of Kingship (a point Charlesworth has raised); 
(3) how far the ‘virtues’ form a programme which the Emperor does not simply 
popularize, but to which he strives to make his conduct conform; (4) how far the 
meaning of any ‘virtue’ at any moment is determined by its propaganda associations 
with previous emperors. This is the historical approach to the subject; but in general 
Rogers is too schematic, though his work is by no means without positive value. 

The second study in this volume is a useful biography of Tiberius’ son Drusus. 
This is very full and scrupulous, and Rogers is able to correct and supplement the 
general histories on several points. For anyone but the specialist the absence of a 
genealogical tree of the Julio-Claudians may prove a very real handicap; on the other 
hand, it is to the specialist that the book will make its main appeal. 

In conclusion, the reviewer may perhaps be allowed to take this opportunity of 
expressing his appreciation of the regular arrival of such works as this from the 
United States. They are doubly welcome at a time when classical scholarship in this 
country would otherwise be completely isolated. F. W. W. 


The Roman Art of War under the Republic. By F. E. Apcocx. (Martin 
Classical Lectures, Vol. VIII.) Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1940. Pp. 140. 115. 6d. 


In these Martin Classical Lectures, delivered at Oberlin during a trip to the United 
States, sandwiched between the conclusion of his editorial work for the Cambridge 
Ancient History and the outbreak of the present war, Professor Adcock sets out to give 
a considered estimate of the nature of the Roman military achievement under the 
Republic. With Realien—equipment, armour, castrametation, ballistae, and the like— 
he is but indirectly and rarely concerned; and at the other extreme he attempts no 
estimate of the broad outlines of Roman policy, of which warfare was only one, if a 
prominent, instrument. The strictly defined purpose of this book is to assess the 
use which the Romans made of the material they had to hand, and ‘to pass judgement 
on them as soldiers or sailors and as directors of military power’. 

The five lectures (which are printed as they were delivered) deal respectively with 
the men of the Roman armies, the sea, the land, general strategy, and generalship. 
All, and especially the last two, display a mastery of the material and a great wealth of 
penetrating observation; if the book has a weakness, it is one imposed by its form, 
which debars the author from pursuing to their conclusion several features which 
first fully define themselves in the pages of Tacitus. But within the limits of the period 
which culminated in Caesar this book offers a fine study of that curiously leisurely and 
amateurish, yet incomparably persistent and dogged military machine which carried 
the Romans, almost casually, from war to war, until they had marched their victo- 
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rious legions into every corner of the Mediterranean world; in short, it forms a most 
useful and enjoyable addition to the small number of works in English dealing with the 
Roman art of war. F. W. W. 


Intertraffic. By E. S. Bares. London: Jonathan Cape, 1943. 8s. 6d. 


This short, uneven, but interesting book approaches the problem of translation from a 
very definite viewpoint. Mr. Bates sees the translator, humble though he may be, as an 
emissary for that interchange of ideas between people and age and age without which 
knowledge of truth and beauty cannot be transmitted and increased. Translation is 
not therefore an esoteric, scholastic accomplishment producing versions which vie 
with one another in academic and often obscure virtuosity—as so often happened in 
this country in the nineteenth century—but a vital technique whose development in 
the future merits careful study. 

In order to discover the difficulties which the translator must overcome and the 
criteria by which the translation may be judged even by the reader who does not know 
the original language, he devotes the main part of the book to short comparisons of 
typical translations of Chinese and Japanese poetry, Homer, the Oresteia, the Bible, 
Porphyry, Plotinus, and Propertius. The general conclusion he reaches is that the best 
translation is the work of ‘academic translators who have got free of their academic 
careers’. “The translator must be concerned first of all with life and second with 
literature, for thus he becomes better acquainted with both than the academic with 
either.’ Here Mr. Bates puts himself in a dilemma which he hardly solves, for he is all 
in favour of the attempt to recreate the atmosphere of the original, which he admits 
only the scholar can achieve. Perhaps his real feelings are best displayed by the trans- 
lators he chooses in each case—for China, Waley, possibly the ideal combination of 
scholar and artist; for the Odyssey, Cotterill best of all, William Morris second, and 
Rouse a poor third; for the Oresteia Mazon’s exquisite and accurate prose first, then 
Scarfoglio, Romagnoli, Claudel, and finally Murray as an example of someone who 
might have done much better on different principles; for the Bible, Coverdale; for 
Plotinus, MacKenna; for Porphyry, G. F. Hill; and for Propertius, Tremenheere. 
From criticism of their different results he is able to adduce some useful principles, 
some of which will not be universally approved. It would be interesting to know what 
he thinks of MacNeice’s Agamemnon and Day Lewis’s Georgics. 

He is in favour of brief explanatory introductions and has good points to make about 
the correct way to tackle rhythmic correspondence. His remarks about the cheapness, 
popularity, and good quality of translations in Italy are food for thought, and anyone 
who has tried his hand at translation will probably agree that ‘where there is obscurity 
in the meaning it will generally be found to be the translator who puts it there rather than 
the author’. A pity perhaps that Mr. Bates himself is sometimes a jerky and somewhat 
obscure critic, and in his eagerness to emphasize a point is harder than he might 
otherwise have been to some of the translators he quotes. His justification is his belief 
in the vital necessity of developing the technique of translation for its own sake as a 
medium for the exchange of ideas. PG. MM: 


Those Ancient Dramas Called Tragedies. By WILLIAM KELLY PRENTICE. Prince- 
ton: University Press; London: Humphrey Milford (Oxford University 
Press), 1942. Pp. 194. 16s. 6d. 


The bulk of this well-produced book consists of fairly detailed summaries of eleven 
Greek Tragedies (the Prometheus Bound, Agamemnon, Choephori, and Eumenides of 
Aeschylus; the Antigone, Oedipus Tyrannus, and Philoctetes of Sophocles; the Alcestis, 
Medea, Iphigeneia in Tauris, and Bacchae of Euripides), each summary being preceded 
by an account of the myths drawn upon by the tragedian. ‘There are comments on 
points of production, on some of the apparent weaknesses in the plots; and attention is 
drawn to some of the philosophical and moral questions raised by the plays. The 
intention of the author seems to be to arouse interest in Greek Tragedy by showing that 
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the ancient stories and conventions deal with problems that still concern us: the 
Oresteia, for example, raising questions about God, sin, suffering, and moral absolutes. 
There is therefore no attempt to deal with the plays as works of art, and there is hardly 
any quotation. The book may be useful to those who want material for discussion, 
before or after study of the original plays. G. H. B. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Political Meeting Places of the Greeks. By W. A. McDonatp. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press; London: Humphrey Milford, O.U.P., 1943. 
Pp. ix+308; 31 figures, 19 plates. 30s. 

Classical Review. Vol. LVII, No. 2. Sept. 1943. 45. 6d. 

Thucydides: the History of the Peloponnesian War. (Edited in Translation 
[Crawley & Freetham] by Sir R. Livingstone.) World’s Classics, O.U.P., 
1943. Pp. 400. 3s. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Dear Sir, 

It was disconcerting to find all the letters in your last issue provoked 
by my article on Virgil: but I am grateful to your correspondents for 
their strictures. Mr. Mattingly was nearer the truth than he knew when 
he mentioned ‘war time’. For in cutting down my paper to ‘utility’ 


length from the form in which it was read to the Classical Association 
I removed the qualified reference to a ‘serious modern authority’ (I 
know only of one) to a footnote, and later in a further more drastic 
abridgement excised the footnote. I believe, with Mr. Mattingly, that 
the presence of the adjective does make a difference, but perhaps not as 
great a difference as Mr. Mattingly would maintain. 

Mr. Cradock-Watson complained that my paper was ‘not quite ade- 
quate’. Of course it was not adequate. It would be a proud achievement 
to write an adequate paper on any aspect of Virgil. I did not mention 
mare velivolum because this seemed to me to be ‘another story’: some 
limits had to be set to my field. I did not go so far as to state that 
‘Hebrew parallelism had something to do with Virgil’s duality of ex- 
pression’—though indeed the evidence of the Fourth Eclogue would 
have justified such a conclusion. What I did was to point out similarities 
in linguistic presentation, and to suggest, as a contributory cause of this, 
a similarity of linguistic conditions. 

Yours faithfully, 
L. J. D. RICHARDSON 
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